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VALEDICTORY. 


Gentite Reaper,—A year has now elapsed since 
the commencement of our enterprise ;— with the 
present number closes the first volume of the “ Mr- 
cHanic APPRENTICE,’ and it may be that we now 
greet you for the last time. We are not about to in- 
flict upon you a long narration of the changes which 
have been made since the paper was started, or of 
the trials and perplexities under which we have 
labored; they are of the vast, and will soon be for- 
gotten amid the forth-comings of the future. But 
the pleasure which has attended our short inter- 
course still remains, and when time shall have mel- 
lowed the buoyancy of youth, memory, still faithful, 
will enrobe with ten-fold beauty the recollection of 
the time when, in the hey-dey of youth and joyous- 
ness, we donned the robe editorial, and from our 
quiet nook held monthly communion with the world. 
The time of parting has come, and we must bid you, 
dear reader, a reluctant adieu. 

To our correspondents we tender our best wishes, 
with the assurance that their assistance and kind- 
ness have done much toward relieving us of the 
burden under which we labored, To the gentlemen 
of the press who have so kindly bestowed upon us 
their encouraging approval, we return our sincere 
thanks. Should fortune favor us, we may meet 
again ; till then— patrons, readers, friends —fare- 
well ! 





WHERE ARE THE MECHANICS ? 


We are often asked, who are the patrons of the 
Association, and who are the individuals who have 
giyen the most towards its support ? and we have felt 
the blush tingle in our cheek, and dropped our head 
for shame, when we have been obliged to confess 
that it is to the noble minded and liberal Mercuants 
of Boston, that the Association is indebted for its 
present existence. Most nobly have the Merchants 
stretched out a helping hand whenever the society 
has become depressed, imparting to it new vigor, and 
opening to it a wider and more extended sphere’ of 
usefulness. But where are the Mechanics? What 
have they done to aid the Association? With grief 
we confess, so far as our knowledge extends, they 





have done nothing—absolutely nothing. Some few 
cases there may have been,—some few individuals 
“ faithful found among the faithless,” but if there 
have been such, they form the exception to the gen- 
eral indifference of the wealthy mechanics to the wel- 
fare of the Association. 

We perceive that a number of merchants have 
lately subscribed one thousand dollars apiece towards 
building a hall for the Mercantile Library-‘Associa- 
tion, and we see also that among the number are 
many of those who have made valuable donations to 
the Apprentices’ Library. Some four years ago, ten 
gentlemen subscribed one hundred dollars apiece for 
this Association, and very soon after another dona- 
tion, of the same amount, was made to our friends of 
the Mercantile. Since then we have had one or two 
donations, and now the Mercantile Library has re- 
ceived another substantial token of regard inthe sum 
of $8000. All these donations, to both institutions, 
were made by merchants. All we can say is, that 
these facts are as honorable on their part, as the want 
of such instances on the part of mechanics, is dis- 
creditable to them. Here is a society, formed exclu- 
sively for the benefit of apprentices, having been in 
existence for twenty-six years, sending forth its grad- 
uates into the ranks of every mechanical profession, 
and doing an immense amount of good to the class 
for whose benefit it was established, supported al- 
most entirely (aside from its regular income) by 
donations from the mercantile community. It ought 
not soto be! The Association has proved itself 
worthy the support and encouragement of all classes 
in the community, and more especially,from the char- 
acter of its organization, of those engaged in a me- 
chanical profession. It may be said that there are 
not so many mechanics who have the means to be 
liberal, as there are in other professions, but we know 
that there are many, very many men in this city, 
who have acquired, or are acquiring, competency 
and wealth in the mechanical profession, making 
them abundantly able, if so disposed, to assume an 
honorable place beside the ‘‘ merchant princes”’ of 
Boston, generous and high-minded as they are. 

The Apprentices’ Library Association, thanks to 
the kind aid of its friends, is now beyond the fear of 
want for some time tocome. In our humble opinion, 
there is such a thing as having too much money in 
an Association like ours, for wealth, in societies, as 
in individuals, is the high road ta indolence; but 
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what we want now is members, and to obtain them, 
we wish to hold out still stronger attractions than 





> We publish the following extract from the 
Mercantile Journal, in connection with our plea for 


the Association now presents, to induce our fellow- | the Library, that the public may sce that the cause 


apprentices to unite with us. We need Books, and 
as the Mercantile Journal inquires, ina late able 
article on our behalf, “ How can we obtain books 
without money?’’ A fund of a few hundred dol- 
lars, devoted to this purpose, would be of immense 
advantage to the Institution. Such a fund would 
place it in our power to obtain all, or most of the 
desirable books which are constantly issuing from 
the press, thus supplying a want which has been 
long felt by the members. 

Now, why cannot some of our wealthy mechanics 
unite together, as do the merchants, and make up a 
fund to be devoted to so desirable an object. If the 
Association had not proved before the world, that its 
influence has been most salutary and powerful upon 
the minds of its members, if it had not given, from 
its institution to the present day, constant proofs of 
the benefits result'ng from its existence, we should 
not make this appeal. But believing as we do, most 
sincerely, that no Society in Boston, or in any other 
city of the United States or Europe, has, in compar- 
ison with its means, carried out more fully and faith- 
fully the design of its founders, or been of more prac- 
tical benefit to its members, we feel convinced that 
it deserves all the aid and ercouragment which can 
be given it. We do not plead in this case for our- 
selves ;—our connection with the Association must 
soon cease. But we plead for those whoare to come 
after us; for the hundreds and thousands of appren- 
tices who will yet, if the Association continue to 
exist, (and God grant that it may,) come up to this 
fount of knowledge which knows no abatement, to 
imbibe,as we, and those who have gone before us, 
have done, the treasures of her inteilectual garner. 
We hope, ere we leave the Association, to see this 
object attained, and attained, too, through the efforts 
of the Mechanics of Boston. Let us not hope in 
vain ! 





{7 We commend to all our married friends, and 
to those who are likely to become such, (this com- 
prises nearly all of the genus man, we take it,) the 
lines to“ My Wife,’ inthe present number. The 
ladies, dear souls, need not be at all alarmed. Mrs. 
N. G., the dear, much-abused partner of the poet's 
joys and sorrows, is doubtless a woman of spirit, 
and will not suffer her feelings to be thus insulted 
without a severe retaliation. It is not to be sup- 
posed that she will long remain a silent partner in 
the matter. Prepare for a family quarrel — a sort of 
second edition of the world-renowned Caudle Lec- 
tures, done up in verse. 








for which we plead is one worthy their warmest 
support. The article was written by our old friend 
and associate, C. W. Stack, to whom the Associa- 
tion is indebted for many similar favors. We are 
happy to learn that the individual who proposed the 
inquiries has become a member, and is now enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the Association. 





Mr. Epiror : — Will you be so kind as to inform 
me and others, through your valuable paper, what 
the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library is for, and how 
a young man can gain access to it. By sodoing you 
will confer a favor on An APPRENTICE. 


In answer to the inquiries of our young corres- 
pondent, and for the information of the public gen- 
erally, we would state that the Mechanic Appren- 
tices’ Library A’sociation of this city, is an institu- 
tion of some twenty years’ existence, having been 
formed in February, 1820, by Wittram Woop, 
Esq. then of this city, but now residing in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., and designed as a means of mental, 
moral and social improvement for the young mechan- 
ics of Boston and vicinity. It was the first institu- 
tion of the kind in the world, — and the praiseworthy 
example of its founder, in providing a source of in- 
tellectual and social gratification for the young man, 
has been somewhat extensively followed in other 
parts of this country, as well as in Great Britain 

The Apprentices’ Library Association, of this 
city, now numbers, we are told, about three hundred 
members, and is possessed of a valuable library of 
upwards of three thousand volumes, embracing works 
in every department of science and the arts, as well 
as in history, biography, travels and literature in 
general. Connected with the Society is a large 
reading department, which is well supplied with the 
newspapers of the city and country, magazines, 
pamphiets, &c., both American and English, and 
which are at the service of the members. During 
the winter months a course of free public lectures, 
from friends of the institution, is likewise enjoyed. 
An elocution class, which holds its meetings once a 
week, also offers the advantages of declamation, de- 
bate, the composition of essays, &c., to those con- 
nected. The library is open for the delivery of 
books on Tuesday and Saturday evenings of each 
week, on which occasion, too, the members meet 
for the transaction of the society’s business, social 
intercourse, and the interchange of kindly feelings 
and good wishes. 

The terms of admission are the presentation by 
each applicant of a certificate from his employer that 
he is a worthy apprentice, the signing of the consti- 
tution of the society, and the payment of one dollar 
per year, (this last being the only principal source 
of revenue)—which entitles every member to all the 
advantages we have above enumerated. The bene- 
fits of this association are enjoyed solely by mechanic 
apprentices, and, of course, terminate with the close 
of their apprenticeship, or the attainment of their 
majority. The rooms of the institiution in this city 
are located in Phillip’s place, opposite the stone 
chapel, on Tremont street, whither the public are ever 
cordially invited. 
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Among the novel features of the institution in this | 
city, controlled as it is solely by apprentices, is the | 
publication of a monthly newspaper, called the | 
“ Mechanic Apprentice,’ which is written, edited, | 
printed and issued by the members, and which gives | 
abundant evidence of the ability and inteiligence | 
of its contributors, and the worth and usefulness of 
the society. The number for the present month clo- 
ses the first volume of its existence. 

We look upon this institution of Mechanic Ap- 
prentices as one of the proudest of which the city 
may boast,—for who can tell the influence which it 
may exert for the future weal of our community ?— 
We commend it tothe attention of the young me- 





chanics of Boston for their connection, and an active | 
participancy in its affairs—to the elder members of | 
the community for their fostering aid and generous | 
encouragement. 





ANOTHER VOLUME. 


We are unable to announce whether the paper 
will be continued another year or not, although we 
should be happy to do so if we could. We are, as 
yet, “halting between two opinions,”’ but hope soon 
to have all doubts with regard to the feasibility of 
its further publication set at rest. 

Our friends who wish to encourage the undertak- 
ing are respectfully urged to send in their names to 
the Editor without delay. If it is decided to issue 
a second volume, the first number will probably 
make its appearance by the first of June. Send 
along the subscribers ! 





Our friend, Watter Murray, is hereby author- 
ized toactas Agent for the Apprentice in New York. 











LABOR. 


My attention has been particularly called to this 
subject by aseries of able articles from the pen of 
A. L. M. He makes the assertion that labor is phys- 
ically, morally, and politically depressed and degrad- | 
ed, which assertion must be admitted, although at | 
the same time, it must be conceded that it is gradually 
rising from its low condition; he then goes on to 
draw the following conclusions : 

1. That the only physical means of ameliorating 
the wrongs of the laboring class—the system of 
Association — has proved impracticable and ineffi- 
cient to attain the desired result. 2. That moral | 
force alone can be applied to the struggle which can 
effect any permanent change forthe better. 3. That 
nothing but the free and fearless exercise of his rights 
at the ballot-box can ever give him the least hope of 
attaining his true position in society. 

Let us examine these points and see if they are 
correct. The first position that A. L. M. takes is, 
that Association has proved inefficient to ameliorate 
the condition of the laborer. Is this so? Has it 
been fairly tried? I think it has not. A new truth 
is always slow to find its way into public favor ; still 
slower to find practical advoeates. So has it been 
with the social principle, as explained by Fourier and 








others. The removal of an evil which has stood 


since history began, cannot be accomplished in ten 
or even twenty years. What has been the history 
of association? Many have been formed under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, and generally 
by men, who, in their enthusiasin, heedless of ex- 
pense, rushed into an enterprise requiring capital, 
and, of course, failed. But some still remain, and we 
dare assert will remain, und convert what is now 
mere theory into absolute, undeniable fact. Then, 
and not till then, association will proceed rapidly, and 


| we hope and believe it will prove one of the greatest 


means of improving the condition of our class. In 
viewing the slow progress of improvement in past 
ages weperceive little to hope for in the future. While 
interest is opposed to right, moral suasion is of no 
avail. In the world a great strugyle is going on ; on 
the one side are all the nobler and more generous 
feelings of man; on the other, all that is selfish, de- 
grading and vicious, and during the last six centuries 
the former have gained avisible advance; yet at a 
rate that would take six, aye, twelve centuries more 
before the now depressed classes could arrive at any 
thing like their right position in society. 

That any good may be attained by polit‘eal action, 
union is necessary. Can this union be accomplished? 
In the present intellectual condition of the working 
classes, it cannot. The laborer in his present igno- 
rant and degraded condition knows but few of his 
wrongs,and of those few he knows not the cause, 
but curses the rich as the cause of all his evils, and 
there leaves it. One of the greatest sources of 
evil is that most despise their calling, and look eager- 
ly forward to the time when they shall be able to 


leave it, and be among the drones of society. The 
mass are mere animals, they are not men. They 


breathe, work, eat, and sleep—this comprises the 
whole history of their existence. Those few who 
strive to educate themselves, strive so that they may 
forsake their calling, not to honor it. Now we are 
mere hands, that labor to feed the mouths of those 
whose minds direct us. The great thing we want is 
education—a knowledge of our rights, our wrongs. 
When we have this, and not till then, can we take 
effectual means to mainiain our rights and remedy 
the evils that oppress us. Let us then endeavor to 
educate ourselves, our companions, our class. Let 
us strive to be men, true men. It is not association, 
or morality, or political action alone, that will work 
out our salvation; but all combined, each doing its 
own share to attain the desired end 4 yf 





A WORD FROM NEW YORK. 
New York, April, 11, 1846. 
Dear Sir :— 

The eleventh number of our paper reached mea 
few days since, and gave me great pleasure, as it was 
to me another assurance that the Association in 
which I have spent so many pleasant days is yet pros- 
pering. The recollections of those cheerful times is 
still dear to me, and every succeeding number of the 
‘Mechanic Apprentice’ seems to bring with it a 
renewal of the happy intercourse between us. | 


would that [ were now able to join with you once 
more in our old pursuits—to revive those pleasant 
days when we were wont to assemble, with happy- 
joy-bespeaking countenances, by our old and by me 
well remembered place of meeting, for the improve- 
ment of our minds and the exercise of all the better 
feelings of the heart. 


It may be, that I shall be with 
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you again before many years pass away ; but, if I 
should not, it will be next in my desires still to be 
greeted monthly with the appearance of our paper— 
the offspring of the Association, and destined I hope, 
like ourselves, to live through its infancy, and pass 
on to a mature age. 

You ask me if I will accept the agency of the 
“ Mechanic Apprentice "’ in New York, and do what 
little I can toward the successful issue of the second 
volume. Need I answer? Be assured that what I 
can do for it, J will ; though I am afraid my means of 
assistance will be but small. However, if you will 
give me the proper authority in your twelfth number, 
and send me some Prospectuses, | willengage to do 
something toward introducing the paper to our New 
York friends. 

There is an Apprentices’ Association here ; but, 
unlike our own, its members are, or are considered 
to be, incapable of governing themselves in an asso- 
ciated body, and are legislated for by an elder society 
of mechanics, through the medium of some very 
stringent rules and regulations. 

I have to beg the en of your interference, to 
make my peace with your subscribers for the too 
sudden ending of my “ Trip to New York.” I think 
they will sooner pardon the abruptness of {its “ tak- 
ing-off,”’ than the tedium of its continuance. 

ith the best wishes for the prosperity of the As- 

sociation, the ‘* Mechanic Apprentice,’ and my wor- 
thy successor in the editorial office, [ remain, Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, W M. 





MY WIFE. 
WITH POETICAL VARIATIONS. 


Who was it that vowed to love and obey, 

But perjured herself the very next day, 

And ever since then has had her own way ? 
My wife ! 


Who locks up all the sugar and tea, 
And keeps the sweetmeats away from me, 
And never wyill let me go on a spree? 

My wife! 


Who scratches my face and pulls my hair, 
And tells me to whisper a word if I dare, 
And were I not pious, would make me swear? 


My wife! 


Who is it that’s always ready to fight, 

And jaws and scolds from morning till night, 
And blows me up with all her might? . 
My wife! 


Who fills the house with noise and strife, 

And keeps me daily in fear of my life, 

By wistful squints at the butcher knife ? 
My wife ! 


Who, broke"the“broomstick over my head, 
And scratched my face and made it bled, 
And then, who drove me under the bed ? 
My wife! 





Who tells me never to open my clack, 

Though I make faces behind her back, 

But not to her face, for fear of a whack ? 
My wife! 


Who rules o’er all with woman’s sway, 

And makes me curse that “ happy day,”’ 

When foolish J thought she would obey ? 
My wife! 


Who was it [ thought most lovely of girls, 
The fairest and purest of earthly pearls, 
Before | paid for her teeth and curls ? 

My wife! 


Who is it delights to cuff and pound me, 
And when on the cistern once she found me, 
Soused me in and nearly drowned me? 

My wife! 


Who is it that always locks me out, 

Orders me round, and drives me about, 

Because I’m so little and she’s so stout ? 
My wife! 


Who is it I hope old Nick will catch, 

Though when it comes to the final scratch, 

Will prove for him much more than a match. 
My wife! 


Chelsea, April 22, 1846. N. G. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


“Ere ten years have elapsed,’’ said Napoleon to O’Meara, 
“you will witness another revolution in France. . + + Every 
true Frenchman reflects with anguish, that a family for so many 
years odious to France, has been forced upon them over a bridge 
of foreign bayonets.’?—[{A Voice from St Helena.) 

He who uttered the above words now reposes in 
death, near the banks of the Seine, and among the 

ople whom he loved so well; events have veri- 
fied the prophecy—for exactly nine years after the 
words had expired upon the lips of him with whom 
they had originated, all France was in arms, and a 
revolution was accomplished,scarcely inferior in its re- 
sults to former world-astonishing revolution, having 
for its object a second expulsion of the detested fam- 
ily of the Bourbons, by whom for asecond time their 
liberties were invaded. This Revolution took place 
between the 27th and 30th of July, 1830, and is known 
by the name of the “Three Glorious Days of July” 
—sufficiently glorious if duly appreciated. The Rev- 
olution of 1793, which carried terror into the palaces 
of tyrants, while it made coalesced Europe shake 
to her foundation had left the impression that 
tyranny was annihilated. But no such hope for 
the patriot. The hydra-headed monster again rears 
his head, and in 1815 the Bourbons, backed by the 
bristling bayonets of all Europe, entered France, and 
reascended the throne from which they had been 
hurled by the unanimous voice of the nation. France, 
exhausted by her long struggles, submitted in silence 
—but forced. 

Among the acts of the latter part of the reign of 
Charles X., which contributed to the events of the 
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Revolution of 1830, was the restoration of the order 
of Jesuits, a race of crafty priests, put down by every 
nation as dangerous to the well-being of society ; the 
education of youth was intrusted to their charge—he 
made it death to deride the office of mass—and law 
after law was made affecting the liberty of the press. 
These acts of regal tyranny were insupportable, and 
excited universal indignation and hatred; but not- 
withstanding all this the nation was true to itself— 
while the Charter of their rights existed, they could 
combat eternally this system of their enemies, and 
sustain their share of elections against the united ef- 
forts of the Polignac ministry and the King. But 
the King, determined to crush all opposition at once, 
aimed a blow at the liberties of all Frenchmen which, 
had it been submitted to, would have lost them their 
liberties, and the people of Europe their hope. To 
accomplish this he issued three ordinances: to sup- 
press the liberty of the press—dissolving the Chamber 
of Deputies—and altering the law of elections—by 
these decrees attempting to destroy the Charter he 
had sworn to protect—thus adding to this daring 
outrage the crime of perjury. 


Ata meeting of the Deputies of France, they appeal 
to arms, and resolve to oppose force to force — and 
are answered by a charge from the Royal Regiment, 
on the unarmed people who are collected in the Rue 
St. Honore, who are dispersed and shot down. The 
remainder dispérse themselves through the city, 
shouting aur armes! aux armes! and are joined by 
armed bands, hastily prepared, and amid the sound 
of the tocsin, the beat of the generale, rally again to 
the charge! They now form a firm and solid mass, 
and organization, with its divisions and sub-divis- 
ions, endeavors to give system to its movements. 
All Paris now resounds to the cry of aux armes ! with 
but one purpose — one cry — one motto — “ Resist- 
ance to tyranny ’’—and move on to the attack. 


Meanwhile, the Royal Troops take post in the 
Palais of Justice, with more than one injunction to 
remain in possession, or die, and with terrifying 
threats intimidate, to increase their obstinacy. Or- 
ders from the king sanction them. Fortified with 
Swiss guards, they await the attack. No moat or 
drawbridge now intercept the besiegers, and the as- 
sailants advance, with the consolation at least, that 
the Swiss guards defended the Bastile, where they 
proved not wholly invincible. 


The citizen-army now came up, and with the 
unanimous shout of ** Vive la Nation’’ rush to the 
charge, with an impetuosity not yet seen. They 
argue at the cannon’s mouth till the streets are flown 
with blood, and strewed with the bodies of those no- 
ble fellows, so truly French! For eleven hours they 
nobly devote themselves, and amid the carnage think 
not of retreat, till, all at once, fortune and victory 
forsake them ; like the Americans at Bunker’s height, 
their ammunition fails, which forces them to retire 
for the night. Thus ended the first day, glorious 
to all Frenchmen, and every ardent lover of Liberty, 
—glorious to contemplate—glorious to the energy it 
imparted to the following. 


We throw down the pen of slow narration, and 
endeavor to follow, full speed, the revolutionary 
torrent. All Frenchmen await in anxiety the result of 
the next day’s conflict, and the attack of their liber- 
ties ; for the third time they are threatened and invad- 
ed ; liberty calls upon her old defenders for support— 
and France, for the third time, responds nobly and 














unanimously to the call. Impatience outstrips the 
wants of nature, and ere Aurora lights the east to give 
them token of victory, they are again under arms. 
Again the tocsin sounds—the generale beats—and 
the- alarm-gun reverberates hoartsely through the 
confusion of preparation. The faubourg St. Antonie 
pours forth its irregular multitude — and again they 
prepare to storm the Tuilleries, even a sin the days of 
yore, when Danton led them on—this Fils Adoptif 
of the Revolution, exclaiming — “ that the faubourg 
was the tomb of Tyrants”’ (for here the Bastile fell.) 
Anarchy reigns not now; neither has it any thing to 
do with this simultaneous movement. Even the fau 

bourg St. Antoine has been taught to organise a 
system out of cha»s by her frequent revolutions, and 
now joins the army as one man. 


The old Guard—the old National Guard, appear in 
uniform, and are greeted with shout after shout.— 
Youth await in the ranks, impatient to be gone— 
but these impetuous fellows find small employment. 
Straggling royalists mingle in the ranks, and point 
in derision to national cockades—and the contempti- 
bles are dismissed with a sound drubbing, which they 
are rather loth to pocket, but hide their heads. Day- 
light discovers them without a leader—one is want- 
cd—they despatch a messenger to Lafayette. 

Since the last day’s rencontre, the royal troops 
have returned to the Tuilleries, and there, fortified, 
the mercenaries await the attack. The booming of 
cannon exercising at Vincennes, preparing to pour 
into Paris and back the laws of the King, exaspe- 
rate the besiegers and increase their impatience ; 
they are almost ready to rush on en masse, when 
Lafayette appears, mounted on a white horse, com- 
ing at full speed; as he puts spurs to his steed, his 
grey hairs rustle in the wind, and as the veteran 
reins in his horse, he is deafened with the shouts of 
“Vive Lafayette !’’ “Vive la Nation!’ He ha- 
rangues thein—then waves his sword, and cries, * en 
avant !”” 


On they march, forming a solid phalanx of the 
Sons of Liberty. They raise a shout—it reverbe: 
rates in the palace and towers of the Tuilleries, and 
echoes from the Palais Royal to St. Cloud; sucha 
shout as that which dashed the armies of Europe be- 
yond the Rhine, and at which the tyrant might well 
turn pale, even in his triumplal car. On they ad- 
vance at the charge step, the musketry pouring one 
continued volley on the veteran rauks—then the can- 
non pours in its accursed shot, carrying death into 
the ranks of these devoted patriots. The ever-pres- 
ent Lafayette appears, his lip quivering with excite- 
ment and age—bids them form a semi-circle round 
the Tuilleries, entrenched as can be. To work they 
go, covered by the fire of a few grenadiers. 


The King views the scene of .]aughter from his 
palace, from which he keeps 1; on incessant and 
galling fire upon his exasperated subjects. But at 
this moment they are reinf r:ed; the numerous 
streets leading to the palace a.e flooded by the arm- 
ed multitude, hurrying to the rescue. The firing 
is kept up, and they continue to barricade. Trees 
are felled across the road and the pavement is torn 
up in advance, to retard the progress of the Swiss. 
The circled rampart nearly meets, and fiercely 
they are contending to storm it, when a poor fellow 
falls lifeless on the pile he had nearly completed, and 
with his expiring breath cries out to his compan- 
ions—“ Vive la Nation!’’ Animated by this cry, 
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they rush from their entrenchments to the gates of | 
the Tuilleries, ar ue very mouths of the royal | 
cannon. Mountel' piles of rubbish, an old | 
veteran of the Gu*” j:ants with his bayonet the | 
tri-color on the gates. The populace gaze with en- 
thusiasm on the national flag, and the daring act is 
hailed with repeated shouts of joy. All their force 
is now concentrated on this bar to the liberties of | 
Frenchmen ; it gives way, wrenched from its posts | 
by repeated assaults, and f+ ‘enter amid reiterated | 
vivats, and cries of Vive la 0" tte! | 

Thus ended the “ Three Glorious Days of July ;” 
thus was the revolution consummated, and Napole- | 
on’s words verified. All that remains to remind 
the people of Europe of his worth, and France of 
her loss, is the “Code of Napoleon”’ and the monu- | 
ment which proudly rears its head in the Place | 


Vendome. D. N. 





LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


LETTER VIII. 
London, 

An American entering England, or an Englishman 
entering America, cannot fail to be struck with the 
vast difference in the appearance of objects which 
first attract his attention on landing. This is more 
apparent if the places of embarkation and debarka- 
tion be Boston and London. A Cockney on his first 
passage from the Cunard Steamships’ wharf, at East 
Boston, to the Tremont House, inquires what public 
day it is; and on being told that it is not a public 
day, points with some surprise at the rows of pedes- 
trians, and asks the reason of their being so well 
dressed; the quietness that reigns through every 
street being in striking contrast with the discordant 
sounds he has left behind him in busy, bustling, noisy 
London ; he looks around in despair for the eternal 
whirl of continuous streams of carriages; the cries 
of itinerant venders of songs, three yards a penny,— 
—vickled eels and salmon, et cetera, are not to be 
heard in the still, sober, demure, Puritanical, Yankee 
city of Boston ; and in the overflowing of his Cock- 
ney reminiscences, he exclaims, ** O solitude, where 





are the charms,’’ et cetera. Yes, the Cockney loves 
his noisy streets; he loves to thread his tortuous 
course through avenues so crowded that any but a 
Cockney would give up in despair, and when stand- 
ing inthe far off city of Boston, as he looks back upon 
the place of his birth, “*’t is distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,’’ and makes him long to hear the 
music of his own “ Bow Bells.” 

Another peculiar feature which a stranger observes 
in an American city, is the soberness, the almost de- 
mureness, which appears on almost everv face he 
meets; every person is so excessively staid in his 
demeanor through the streets, the men- reminding 
one more of a city of clerical gentlemen, than the 
head-quarters of Yankee notions. The New Eng- 
landers are obviously thinner in person ; you see but 
few short, pursy men, with red, jovial faces, such as 
you constantly meet in every town in merry Eng- 
land ; whether it be a fault in the Americans, pro- 
duced by their sober, abstemious habits, or whether 





it be a fault in the British, caused by high living and 
deep drinking, I shall not presume to determine, but 
for myself, | am neither a Grahamite, nor am [ hab- 
ituated to high living; neither a follower of Father 





Matthew, nor a Bacchanalian; a middle course be- 


tween the two I consider preferable to either extreme, 
and act accordingly. 

In the streets of British cities, every thing has a 
more lively, jovial aspect, than you meet with on the 
American side of the Atlantic ; I do not say that this 
springs from a good cause, or shows that the state of 
the people is happier, but it is obvious that it is so; 
and the only definition I can give is, that there is 
more to interest and amuse the spectator; in New 
England you do not meet with so much that is ridic- 
ulous, such as a plump-looking lass, with a wheel- 
barrow, in musical accents calling out “ cats’ meat,” 
or enterprising sailors, minus both legs, planted on 
small car, with a clump of wood fastened to eac.. 
hand, pushing themselves through the streets, with 
a heart-rending tale written in very large text both 
on their back and front, appealing to the charitable ; 
these are not to be found in American cities, nor are 
five hundred other innocent natural characteristic: 
that you meet with in broad London. Such thin: 
seldom attract any sympathy, for they are general | 
quacks, but always draw forth a smile trom any one 
who has an ounce of the ludicrous in his composi- 
tion. Again, take a London street, one towards the 
east end, and the shops wear a more attractive ap- 
pearance, the broad front and brilliant protruding 
lamp of the gin palace are thick as locusts, and the 
three balls, indicative of the habitation of the pawn- 
broker, are almost as numerous. These things are 
not to be met with in Boston, except here and there 
a stray restaurant, or a negro’s old clothes shop. 

[t is said that “ ignorance is bliss.’ The truth of 
this adage was never verified to such an extent as it 
is in the poor and lowly laborer of England, (always 
excepting the negro slaves of the Southern States.) 
if our worldly treasures are meted out in proportion 
as we are learned or ignorant, that is, if an educated 
man have sufficient to keep him from resorting to 
any means of support which are not congenial with 
his mental cultivation, then is he not poor; so is it 
with the laborers of London; uneducated, and with- 
out that ambition which is the sure attendant on a 
cultivated mind, they pass their lives in a degraded 
state, but still contented, and if not in fact free, po- 
litically speaking, as we of America, they have the 
elements in them, and only wait the time when in 
education the seed of ambition shall be sown; once 
sown, it will soon ripen, and their future lot is ob- 
vious. W.F. 





WANDERINGS. 


BY A WANDERER. 
CHAP. VIII. 


‘The meek-eyed morn appears.’’—THomson. 


You left me, gentle reader, just inside my cham- 
ber door, in the very act of turning the key, and 
murmuring an evening adieu. In the lapse of time 
I was in the arms of Morpheus, and while others 
might have been luxuriating in boisterous mirth and 
revelry over the chalice of intoxication, ..e were en- 
joying the quiet and refreshing slumbers (our hand 
is on our heart) of innocence. 

As the dawn gradually advanced, and the deep 
sleep was breaking away, giving place to fanci- 
ful dreams, I could distinctly trace the outline of 
a ferocious monster, standing in the corner, without 
arms, perched ona fanciful pedestal, with a body 
perfectly transparent, and a white covering over 
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his head. An unusual glow filled the room, and the 
air was dense with incense. As the functions of the | 
intellectual man reassumed their superiority over the | 
corporeal, and the optics gradually opened them-| 
selves to the light of morn, the hobgoblin degener- 
ated into the wash-stand, with a tidy, white napkin 
tastefully overspreading the ewer. The beams of the | 
sun were stealthily gliding in through the left hand | 
upper square of glass of the chamber window, and | 
my olfactories were greeted with a combination of | 
odors—a concoction from the culinary department of | 

he establishment, and the warm breath from a ket- | 

‘of boiling tar in the incipient stages of its prepa- 
ration for the roof of a neighboring house. 

Drawing the curtain, | looked out upon the scene, 
or rather @ scene. My window overlooked seven 
back yards, with the customary appurtenances and 
conveniences. To relieve the monotony experienced 

* the observation, the eye rested in the distance 

4n a dilapidated fence, bounding the passage way 
conducting to the seven back yards, upon which 
youthful limners had rudely sketched, in crayon, 
figures, or images, purporting to be fac similies of 
things animate and inanimate—which in originality 
of design, sublimity and pathos of conception, would 
suffer, O very much, in comparison with the cele- 
brated “ Dighton Rock,” with its positive and com- 
parative speculations and opinions respecting its 
ancient hieroglyphics ; and I could distinctly ob- 
serve (with “my mind’s eye,’’) those youthful 
geniuses, as they traced, as with a pencil of fire, (a 
flash term for red chalk,) those soul-stirring emana- 
tions, cast furtive glances upwards and about them, 
so lost were they to every thing bux the spirit and 
passion of the art ;— although deteriorators might 
maliciously say, that visions of angry occupants of 
dwellings embordered by dilapidated fences were 
taking possession of their minds, rushing out upon 
them from mysterious doorways and alleys, or ab- 
lutions from.the windows overhead, to minister to 
the ardor and liveliness of creative imagery, latent, 
but in a state of inflammation in their souls. 

The dawnings of Genius in the bosom of the 
youthful aspirant are like the first faint gleamings of 
the morning sun—touching the hill-tops with their 
glow—gradually ascending, until not only the moun- 
tains, but the valley and the plain, rejoice in the im- 
perial splendor of the risen day. That is all very 
pretty and poetic. But, to our shame and confusion 
be it said, it 1s borrowed. ‘ Genius is a plant of rug- 
ged growth,”’ somebody has said; but Geuius often 
—ah! too often, inhabits frail tenements of flesh, 
the proprietor of which will get drunk—“ lamentable 
fact, but quite correct.’’ This is called the “ fate of 
Genius,” and furnishes us with incontestible evi- 
dence, in the language of a philosophic reasoner, 
that there must be a screw loose somewhere, and also 
serves to impress upon our minds the startling fact 
with the weight of a nightmare, that we are—wander- 
ng. 
Cautiously unlocking the door, I descended to the 
Reading Room, where | found*a crowd of two or 
three gentlemen, engaged in conversation, and I qui- 
etly seated myself, ostensibly to read the morning 
papers; but, in reality, to read them, (i. e., the 
crowd.) The conversation, which had stopped just 
at the climax of a practical exposition of an intensely 
interesting fact in political ethics, that their curiosi- 
ty might be gratified in a survey of my outward tab- 


i 
nity to observe them unnofy,, ,,My organs of 
vision—quite unintentiona™ y own part—set- 
tled themselves on the man as resting his arm 
on the fire-place, with his right timb gracefully, and, 
with the smallest possible degree of refinement 
imaginable, dangling over the back of a_ chair. 
He was short in stature, and wore green glasses 
and ared nose; the prevailing weakness of whose 
character appeared to" 1 stubborn disposition on 
his part to carry his | «in his pockets and chew 
tobacco. He wasa man of great firmness and de- 
termination, for I observed, as he displaced his hat 
for the express purpose of lacerating his intellectual 
extremity, he stood gazing into that convenient and 
useful article of his wardrobe just seventeen min- 
utes, without winking, and then carefully replaced 
it, and looked upon the tall man with a green 
| patch overspreading his eye, like one who has had 
|his feelings shockingly injured by the shafts of 
calumny, aimed at him by one whom he had fed, 
clothed, cherished, educated, and furnished with 
pocket money, and on whom he had intended to de- 
vise the bulk of his property. 

The tall man on whom | lavished the remark re- 
specting the “‘ green eye patch,” wore an expression 
of countenance indicative of a remarkable eccen- 
tricity ; the pupil of his visible eye rolled in its socket 
with an alarming rapidity, for several minutes, then 
suddenly concentrated its radiance to a focus, on a 
large wart, imbedded in his left hand knuckle. 

The remaining individual was particularly remark- 
able for his loquacious powers and propensities, and 
was laudably engaged in conducting the conversa- 
tion for the company ;—his expression of counte- 
nance was not prepossessing ; on the contrary, bear- 
ing indilible excarations, and unctious withal. He 
made startling disclosures of facts, in course of con- 
versation, the belief of which seemed impracticable ; 
he however endeavored to corroborate them, by the 
insane request that his limbs might be amputated, or 
that his eyesight might be suddenly darkened—but 
the reverberation of a gong in the entry called him to 
his senses, (he had been imposing upon our creduli- 
ty,) me to my feet, and allofus to the breakfast table. 





A DAY’S EXCURSION IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


In the latter part of last June, [ was politely asked 
by some friends to join them in making a fishing 
party, proposing to procure a fishing schooner with 
the men necessary for the management of it, and 
make an excursion to what is termed the “ fishing 
ground,” in the beautiful harbor of Boston, about 
twenty miles below the city; having never been on 
an excursion of the kind, I gladly accepted the invi- 
tation so kindly extended to me. 

The necessary arrangments having been complet- 
ed, at 74 o’clock on the morning of the 26th of 
June, our party embarked on board the Schooner 
Cygnet, at Long Wharf. The Skipper had provided, 
besides the usual conveniences for fishing and mak- 
ing chowder, sundry baskets of lemons, and, not an 
unimportant item on the ocean, a good supply of fresh 
water, with coffee, cream, eggs, and many et ceteras. 

{t was our intention to proceed directly to the fish- 
ing ground, and after catching a supply of fish, land 
on one of the islands in the harbor, partake of our 
repast, and towards evening return to the city. 








ernacle, was again resumed, allowing me an opportu- 


There were on board, besides the Captain, or Skip- 
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per, and a crew of two men, nearly thirty young la 
dies and young gentlemen. The water was unusu- 
ally still, and under a light breeze the schooner gli- 
ded from the wharf, our party giving three cheers, 
which were heartily returned by some friends who had 
accompanied us to the vessel and a few others who 
had collected to witness our departure. 

Many of the company had been on excursions of 
the kind before, and they informed us green hands of 
the pleasures of sea-sickness, which they asserted 
would certainly assail some of us; each protested 
that he would not be among the number, but alas for 
human foresight—time soon taught us, that though 
there may be a will, there’s not always a way. 

One of the younger misses had brought with her 
a pack of Dr. Busby’s cards, in which a large num- 
ber of the younger portion of the company were soon 
interested. Nothing is more charming than music 
on the water—vocal or instrumental ; a single voice, 
or aman-of-war’s full band. Many of the ladies of 
the party were good vocalists, and delighted the rest 
of the company with some of their excellent singing; 
others of the party, their organs of tune excited by 
the enchanting strains which fell from the lips of 
their fair friends, (lips, alas, too soon to be opened 
with other emotions than those of making music, 
and from which other sounds than those of gushing 
melody were to flow,) struck in, regardless of time 
and measure, forming a combined choir that would 
have out-Niagaraed Ole Bull’s Niagara itself, and 
for an hour this musical company exercised their 
talents and entertained their neighbors with every va- 
riety of song, from “I dreamt that I dweltjin marble 
halls,’’ to “ Lucy Long,”’ and *“ Ole Dan Tucker.” 

By this time many of us began to feel the premon- 
itory warnings of sea-sickness ; no one was willing 
to confess it first, but their—probably i may say with 
truth—our tell-tale faces revealed what our lips de- 
nied ; we were consoled however,’ by the gratifying 
intelligence from the initiated, that what we now 
felt was nothing to what we should experience when 
we arrived at the fishing station, more exposed to the 
rool or swell of the sea, and after coming to anchor. 
However, by keeping my thoughts as much as possi- 
ble from the subject of sea-sickness, I soon felt 
decidedly better. 

We had a very fine view of the Castle, Fort War- 
ren, and other objects of interest on the passage, 
reaching our destination and coming to anchor at 
about 9 1-2 o'clock. Word was now given for such 
as chose to prepare for fishing: I staggered forward 
from my seat in the stern of the boat, and obtained a 
hook and line for myself and one for a fair compan- 
ion. Having never caught any of the finny tribe 
larger than a good sized pickerel from a fresh water 
pond, I was ambitious to hock a haddock or a cod 
from the briny deep, but after exercising my skill or 
luck for about fifteen minutes, I was compelled to 
resign my hook and line without having had even a 
bite, to some one more fortunate than myself in 
keeping aclear head. I found the remark proving 
true that what I had experienced was nothing to 
what was coming. 

it was a most beautiful day, the sky was cloudless, 
the wind had lulled, and the glassy surface of the 
water was unruffied by a breath of air, and as far as 
the eye could reach in the direction toward the open 
sea, nothing was visible but a long succession of 
waves, at regular intervals, imparting a steady, con- 
stant and sickening motion to the vessel. 


I now began to feel the miseries of sea-sickness in 
all its terrors, and in course of half an hour about a 
third of the party were suffering the same evil in a 
greater or less degree. 

The scene on board was ludicrous in the extreme, 
worthy the pencil of a Hogarth. Most of the com- 
pany remained on deck, as the effect of the motion of 
the vessel was felt in a less degree there than when 
below in the cabin, each sufferer assuming the po- 
sition most agreeable to himself, or rather that posi- 
tion in which he felt least wretched : some stretched 
on overcoats and shawls—for although it was very 
warm at this time, in the morning a cool wind had 
made us clothe ourselves thicker than is customary 
at that season—others, myself among this last num- 
ber, with our heads over the sides of the boat for the 
convenient performance of that operation which al- 
most invariably attends genuine sea-sickness. 

On ordinary occasions | should have felt somewhat 
abashed at making a sick room of so public a place 
as a ship’s deck, and especially while surrounded by 
so many of the fairer part of humanity, but as two 
very handsome and accomplished young ladies were 
enacting the same performance immediately by my 
side, each of whom had commenced unburdening 
their overflowing hearts before | had—under the ex- 
isting circumstances I certainly felt easier in mind 
on that score than might naturally have been ex- 
pected of a young man of eighteen years of age. 

For nearly three hours I kept my position in the 
stern of the boat, without moving more than six feet. 
About 1 o’clock I had a respite of half an hour, which 
interval [ employed in administering lemonade, iced 
water, and words of comfort to my fellow victims, 
but I soon felt the second time the approach of the 
much dreaded sea-sickness. I kept as still as pos- 
sible for two hours longer, when | found myself sud- 
denly getting better, for ‘he recovery from this ca- 
pricious malady is as rapid as the attack, and I was 
soon able to walk about quite steadily. During the 
day, those who felt disposed had been capturing cod 
and haddock until nearly two hundred had been 
taken. 

It was our intention, as I have previously stated, 
to land on one of the adjacent islands, make a chow- 
der, dine and return to the vessel, and to the city ; 
but the lulling of the wind rendered the project of 
going on shore impracticable. Dinner was therefore 
served in the cabin, and at about three o’clock 
we sat down to the best chowder I ever tasted. I 
had eaten nothing since six and a half o’clock in the 
morning, and abstinence for that time probably gave 
me an appetite. 

The sparkling lemonade circulated, toasts were 
drank,songs were sung,and speeches mad: ,and finally 
with three cheers for the Cygnet, three for the cour- 
teous Skipper, and “three times three’’ for the 
ladies, we rose from the table, and a light breeze 
having sprung up, we stood slowly towards the city. 

For my own part, notwithstanding five hours’ se- 
vere suffering from sea-sickness, not to mention the 
loss of a pair of pantaloons sported that day for the 
first time, occasioned by too frequent contact with 
slimy fish, salt water and lemon juice, I had heartily 
enjoyed the day. ; 

The wind being against us, we were obliged to 
‘“‘ beat up,” and after a pleasant sail of two or three 
hours, we landed at Long Wharf at half past 7, P. M., 





ll highly pleased with our day’s excursion. 
ee . E. E. W. 
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